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LOT 217. 


‘Ar forty shangs!—going at forty shangs! Did I 
hear two guin-ness offered ?—Thank you, sir. Two 
guin-ness is in time. For the first time, at two 
guin-ness! For the second time! Any advance 
on two guin-ness? For the third and last time— 
going at two guin-ness !’ 

Rap! 

‘Name, if you please, sir?’ 

¢ John Trumway,’ I said, for the lot was mine— 
Lot 217. Whatever made me buy the lot? Iam 
sure I didn’t want it. I am afraid I am one of 
those great grown-up children who are not safe to 
be trusted out with money in their pockets, unless 
coppers. The coins in my purse always leap up 
with frantic desire to buy everything I see, and 
the result is, that no matter what sum I go out 
with, I always come home penniless. 

What on earth could I want now with a second- 
hand, patent fire-proof, powder-proof, bomb-proof, 
thief-proof iron safe, constructed to resist fifty 
burglar-power (nominal), case-hardened, undrill- 
able, unpickable, to be sold a bargain, owing to 
the key being lost, and the only man who knew 
how to make another having gone to sleep with 
his fathers? When I reflected about my purchase, 
I began to feel quite hot. There is no doubt it 
was a bargain, or might have been, to somebody ; 
but then, patent, unpickable iron safes with the 
keys lost, and owner-proof as well as thief-proof, 
are not everybody’s money, however cheap. I had 
a cold creeping doubt if they were mine. While 
the auctioneer was describing it, and the people 
all round the room were yearning for it in bids, I 
seemed to see many remarkable qualities emanating 
from the safe, like perspiration, so that its acquisi- 
tion appeared to me then peculiarly desirable. 
Other people seemed similarly affected, for its value 
increased momently. Some ten or a dozen persons 
had all in turn desired to be its fortunate possessor, 
and all at increased rates. The man who bid 
‘forty shangs’ certainly must have seen his way 
to turn the safe to account, or why have bid ‘ forty 
shangs’ at all? And if so, of course it was plain 


there must be a way to turn it to account, and one 
which a few moments’ quiet reflection, apart from 
the excitement of the saleroom, would doubtless 
reveal. It was something of this feeling made me 
bid the ‘two guinness,’ or, it may be, the vaguer 
conviction that here was an object suddenly become 
extremely desirable to a number of my fellow- 
creatures, which evoked a corresponding and 
envious desire in my own breast. But now that 
the thing was mine, all the latent value which had 
before perspired from it under the auctioneer’s 
hands seemed absorbed again into its shamefully 
rusty iron sides—it had become a miserable 
hundredweight of useless old iron—and I loathed 
the very sight of it, especially when I thought 
of Mrs Trumway. 

My wife is not a woman of many words; by no 
means the kind of woman verbally to upbraid me 
for buying inconvertible bargains, and she has had 
previous opportunities for so doing, if so disposed. 
Mrs Trumway never says anything. She didn’t 
when I once bought two hundredweight of puffy, 
bloated cheeses at twopence per pound, and sold 
portions afterwards to some poor people I knew— 
as a kindness—at a trifling profit, and made them 
all very poorly ; and got summoned before the 
magistrates, and fined for selling cheese unfit for 
human food; and lost cheese, temper, reputation, 
and L.4, 10s. No; at such times Mrs Trumway 
makes no remark; she only sniffs. But the 
amount of meaning conveyed by one of Mrs T.’s 
sniffs is voluminous—nay, encyclopedic. It means: 
‘O dear, yes; I knew how ’twould be. You’ve 
been at it, again, have you? Been out with money 
in your pocket, and come home with nothing but 
your pocket left? Just like water in a cullender : 
the cullender don’t run away—more’s the pity. 
No; it’s always ready for more. And here am I, 
pinching and screwing, and saving money, and 
allowancing the house down to one box of 
“ Tandstickors” a week, and you going fooling 
money away like this. Remonstrance, John, is 
perfectly useless. I have awaked to the conclusion 
that I have married an incorrigible idiot; but I 
don’t complain. No; a noodle you may be, but I 
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am your affectionate wife, Martha Trumway.’ It 
means far more than this; it means every recrimin- 
atory epithet which a naturally sensitive person, 
like me, can apply to himself, after making the 
pleasing discovery that he has taken himself in. 

I went home to dinner, which had been waiting 
an hour. I said nothing about my purchase. 
There was a small sniff—a very small one—ex- 
pressive of: ‘It’s not at all unlikely, John, though, 
mind, I don’t accuse you of it without evidence ; 
but, now I come to consider, it’s rather more 
likely than not that you’ve something on your 
mind, and nothing in your purse,’ After dinner, 
I escaped up-stairs to my study. In the evening, 
I saw It coming up my eee on a pair of 
trucks. Should I go down? No, I reflected; I 
would not go down. How I detested the thing 
now! It didn’t look worth half-a-crown. 

‘Yes,’ I heard the servant say in answer to the 
man with the trucks ; ‘ this is Mr Trumway’s”’ 

*So’s this,’ said the man ; ‘and I wish him jo 
of it, and I shouldn’t mind a glass of beer to wi 
it him in’ 

Which conversation had the effect of bringing 
out Mrs T. Her comprehensive mind must have 
taken in the situation at a glance, 

‘ Where is this from?’ she asked the man. 

‘From the saleroom, ’m.’ 

‘John!’ It was the voice of my affectionate 
wife addressed to her husband. ‘ _& you been 
buying anything at a sale?’ 

*O dear, yes,’ said I, calling down-stairs. ‘ Didn’t 
I tell = + It’s a—a—safe’ 

Although two pair of stairs separated me from 
the partner of my bosom, I was aware of the sniff 
which succeeded, and implied: ‘O yes; you’re 
quite right, my man; this is Mr Trumway’s. You 
needn’t be afraid you’ve mistaken the house. 
There isn’t such another man in the neighbour- 
hood as lives at No. 19.’ But aloud, she proceeded : 
* Quite right; bring it in, please.’—‘ John! Do you 
wish the man to leave it in the passage?’ Sniff 
aeey | interpreted): ‘Or would I like it taken 
into the drawing-room ; or placed on the dressing- 
table of the spare room, perhaps ; or on the study 
mantelpiece ? 

I thought it better to go down-stairs. ‘Oh, leave 
it in the passage,’ I said. ‘ No one will steal it. 

*O dear, no, said my wife with a little smile. 
*No one will steal it; that’s quite certain.’ I 
admit it was not a seductive-looking object now. 

When we were alone, Mrs Trumway asked me 
what I intended to do with the safe, which was 
the very question I had been asking myself ever 
since returning from the sale. 

‘What do I intend doing with it, my dear?’ I 
repeated, to gain time. ‘Why—yes—ah !—that 
is—do with it? Why, open it, of course? 

She sniffed a sniff equal to two columns of 
printed matter. Although my answer was not 
premeditated, I didn’t think it altogether a bad 
notion. Accordingly, for the next two or three 
weeks my house became the constant resort of 
blacksmiths, whitesmiths, locksmiths, and people 
in the engineering way, all of whom, however, 
failed utterly in the attempt to open the unpick- 
able, undrillable fire and thief proof Lot 217. The 
fairly owned it beat them. I wanted the safe 
opened, however, for the reason that, being opened, 
it might become an article perhaps useful or sale- 

able, whereas now it was neither. One morning, 


an idea of unusual brilliancy occurred to me, and 
I put on my hat, and went out to put it in practice. 
I walked up to our great model jail, and saw the 
governor, with whom I had previously some 
acquaintance. I told him I should feel deeply 
obliged if he could render me assistance, and then 
came to the purport of my visit. 

‘Have you, my good sir, such a thing as a good 
strong burglar on the establishment that you could 
lend me for an hour or two?’ And I explained 
what I wanted him for. But the governor shook 
his head, and said he was sorry to disoblige me, 
but it really couldn’t be done, as all their burglars 
were in use, and couldn’t be spared off the premises. 
—Very good; but supposing I were to send the 
safe up to the jail, ad | he think he could allow 
a burglar to while away a few hours of his leisure at 
a congenial pursuit?—No. He didn’t see that he 
could: it would be against the rules; besides 
which, their burglars had become so reformed by 
attention to the ministrations of the chaplain, that 
it was exceedingly doubtful if they would be willing 
to return to sinful ways, such as breaking open 
safes, lest it might shew a worldly spirit that would 
interfere with their tickets of leave; and then, 
again, there were no burglars’ tools in the jail. 

‘1 ’ll tell you what, though,’ he said after a bit ; 
*I daresay I could find you a ticket-of-leave man 
who would do it. They report themselves to us 
at stated intervals, so that we always know where 
to find them. Indeed, I think I know just the 
very man, and will send him to you. 

One evening in the twilight, about a week after- 
wards, our servant came in, in some alarm, to sa 
that two very ill-looking men were at the bac 
door, who said they had ‘come to crack the 
gov’nor’s money-box.’ They were not nice-looking 
men. One of them, a great brawny ruffian, with a 
head and neck like a bull, and a wisp of coloured 
handkerchief over a shirtless chest, hairy as Esau’s, 
gave me a stolid nod when I went out. 

‘The boss up at the Model, he said, pointing 
with his thumb over his shoulder in the p mew 
of the jail, ‘asked me if so be as I would oblige 

ou by crackin’ a little bit of a box you’ve got. 
ou see, guv’nor, I ain’t any tools o’ my own, so 
I’ve brought a pal who’s got his “ Lady’s Com- 
ion” with him, to do the job ;’ indicating his 
riend, who carried a parcel of tools done up in 
matting. I should say he was not a nice man to 
have for a friend. A spare, short, cunning little 
fellow, with restless eyes ; a face that gave you the 
impression of a weasel’s; and a thin nose, with a 
continual nervous twitching in the nostrils, like a 
rabbit’s, as though he was an animal always on the 
scent for game or hunters, which perhaps he was. 
His name was Toney. 

I brought them in, and pointing out the safe, 
asked if they thought they could open it. 

‘Open it!’ repeated Toney, with ineffable con- 
tempt, ‘ why, a kid could open it with a pen-nive! 
—It ’s one of them Unimpeachables, Bill,’ he said 
to his mate ; ‘ you remember ’em ; like what we 
had at ——’ (some name I couldn’t catch).—‘ Why, 
I could blow it open with an ounce of baccer in a 
quarter of a hour.’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I would give you five shillings 
to open it. 

: Would you, be-gar?’ growled the big man. 
‘Our terms is ’arf a suv’rin—me and Toney—and 
two pots of beer, and two ounces of baccer; and 
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then it’s a favour, on account of our doin’ it to 
oblige the boss. And we ain’t a-going to do it 
here, un’stan ; but if you ’ve got e’er a bit of a out- 
house out at the back, where we can be private, 
well do the job there on the quiet.’ 

I was obliged to accede to their terms (indeed, 
they were both persons I would not have had a 
j~ Aven with for the world). So they carried 
the safe into the tool-house in the garden, where I 
supplied them with the quantity of ale and tobacco 
agreed on, and they shut themselves in. 

‘It’s only a case for the “alderman,” Bill, I 
heard the little man remark as I left them. 

In twenty-five minutes, by my watch, the bull- 
headed man came and told me it was done. *‘ Not 
that we’ve been all this time about it, though, 
guv’nor, for Toney he prised it open in five 
minutes, easy as a oyster, but we’ve been settin’ 
and doin’ a quiet pipe together.’ 

They certainly had opened it—not by picking 
the lock, as I anticipated, but by wrenching off the 
back, so that the safe was ey destroyed. 
They had drilled two holes in the back-plate, to 
allow of inserting two immensely powerful steel 
crowbars in such a position that the leve: of the 
two bars would tell one against the other, and 
wrench out the intermediate piece. From the 
appearance of the holes and the smell in the out- 
house, I judged the men had previously lowered 
the temper of the steel back with a rn in 
the places where they intended to drill. I felt 
disposed to be angry at the destruction of the safe, 
and was going to say so, when Toney pointed out 
a dirty roll of papers lying inside. I took them 
out, unrolled them, an — my wrath imme- 
diately. A prize indeed! Fifty share certificates, 
each for twenty pounds, in the ‘ Undeniable 
Security and Unhimdted Discount Banking Corpora- 
tion (Limited) ;’ Offices, Lud Street, City. I paid off 
my two burglars with a light heart, and returnin 
to the house, I believe I danced a war-dance o 
triumph round Mrs T., exhibiting a thousand 
— worth of property, which had cost me but 

e. 


‘ There, said I, ‘that’s the good of going to 
sales !’ 

* Well, but, John, these shares are not yours,’ 

‘But they are,’ I retorted. ‘I bought them, and 
they are “to Bearer,” and no name on them to 
indicate whose they are.’ 

‘But had you not better see the auctioneer, and 
tell him what you have found ?’ 

‘Why, no. I — the lot, faults and errors 
of description, and all; and it is as much mine as 
if I had paid a thousand pounds for it.’ 

‘Yes; but some poor man may be ruined by the 
loss of these shares. 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘what I will do will be to go up 
to London to the company’s offices, and ascertain 
whether these certificates are claimed on behalf 
of any one else, and if not, to claim them for 
myself.’ 

I found the offices of the ‘ Undeniable Security 
and Unlimited Discount Banking Corporation 
(Limited)’ a most imposing edifice of Italian archi- 
tecture, with immense plate-glass windows, and 
Purbeck-marble columns, and the name of the 
company, in medieval gold letters, running the 
whole length of the building. Evidently a very 
prosperous concern. On entering, there was not 
that amount of business doing which I should 


have liked to see; in fact, beyond two clerks— 
one of whom was paring his nails with the office 
penknife, while the other, and more elderly, 
was reading the newspaper—the place was empty, 
I stood quite five minutes at the massive Sp - 
mahogany counter apparently without either of the 
clerks becoming officially aware of my presence, 
so intent were they on their duties. I therefore 
rapped on the floor with my umbrella, which made 
a great noise in the empty office, which was church- 
like for size and echoes. The elder clerk looked 
up —— from his paper, but resumed its 
perusal immediately. The younger got off his 
stool, and went to a looking-glass, where he com- 
menced arranging his hair with a pocket-comb. 

*I have called, I remarked in a somewhat loud 
tone, ‘about some shares in this company, the 
certificates of which I hold’ — - 

‘Eh?’ said the old clerk, at last detecting my 
intrusion. 

I repeated my business. 

‘Certificates Nos. 2034 to 2083—they are in my 
possession ; in fact, I bought them.’ 

‘Well, what do you want? Do you wish them 
registered in your name /—Simpson’ (to the young 
clerk), ‘get down the transfer book.’ 

‘That is the difficulty, said I. ‘In the event, 
for instance, of any one else claiming the shares, 
for they came into my possession in a rather 
singular manner, 

‘No difficulty at all. You say you’ve got the 
certificates, and you’ve bought them. It doesn’t 
matter to us if you’ve stolen them. Just produce 
the scrip, and write me an authority to register the 
shares in your name,’ 

He looked over the certificates, and counted 
them, while I wrote the required authority. 

‘But, I said, when I had done, with a view to 
satisfy my conscience in the appropriation of the 
property, ‘I assure you the circumstances under 
which I acquired the certificates are so singular, 
that’—— 

‘ You needn’t trouble about that, he interrupted ; 
‘our office takes no cognizance of the way you 
became possessed of them. You are the holder and 
the registered proprietor of the shares, and you 
may be quite sure no one else will ever claim 
them.’ 

This sounded satisfactory in one way; but the 
man’s manner of saying it did not, I confess, leave 
a favourable impression on my mind. I went 
home rather uncomfortable, and feeling so oppressed 
with the notion of having property which my 
conscience would not concede was mine in strict 
justice, that it would have been a relief to have 

ad an accomplice with whom to share the proceeds 
and the responsibility. 

It may seem singular that when in town I had 
taken no steps to ascertain the value of ape 
perty; but, in the first place, I know very little of 
the ways of the money-market, and the share-list is 
as great a puzzle to me as Bradshaw; and in the next, 
to tell the truth, I felt timid at asking questions 
which might lead me to betray how I e the 
owner of the shares. 

A month after this, I had been out for the day 
to a picnic with my wife. We had both — 
pond men hugely, and come home flushed with the 
summer heat and braced up with the fresh air. 
I had got over all my — about the possession 
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romising a very acceptable addition to my income. 
Tom not sure I had not been regarding the scenery 
of trees and sky and rippling water with something 
of unusual complacency, for feeling that the acqui- 
sition of a thousand pounds removed me so much 
the farther from anxiety as to enable me to enjoy 
it in the greater peace. . 
A great oblong official blue letter awaited my 
return. It contained a blow—most letters dated 
from Basinghall Street do. 


Re Toe UNDENIABLE SECURITY AND UNLIMITED 
Discount BANKING CoRPoRATION (LIMITED). 


Sir—I beg to inform you an order has this day 
been made by the registrar, calling upon you as 
a contributory in respect of your fifty (50) shares 
held in the above company (now under a winding- 
up order), numbered respectively from 2034 to 
2083 inclusive. The amount of the call is five 
pounds ten shillings (L.5, 10s.) per share, making 
a total of two hundred and seventy-five pounds 
(L.275); which sum must be paid at my office 
between eleven and four on Thursday next the 
26th inst. (Signed) ——, 

Official Assignee in the Bankruptcy. 


O fool! I began to vaguely see now why the 
clerk told me I might be quite sure no one else 
would claim the shares. They were not only of 
no value, but their possession was subject to heavy 
liability. And I, to be idiot enough to go and 
claim them when the company was actually bank- 
rupt and worse ! 

ight as it was, I determined to go at once and 
see my wife’s brother-in-law, Mr Blode. He was 
a barrister—had been one for ten years—but had 
never had a brief. 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t take any notice of that,’ he 
said: ‘I don’t think they can fix you with liability. 
I’ll write to the assignee and manage it for you. 
Let me know if you hear any more of it. You are 
an innocent party ; you didn’t buy the shares, but 
the iron safe. But how on earth did they know 
you held the certificates ?’ 

I told him I had given an authority to have 
them registered in my name. 

He drew in his breath, and produced a long 
whistle like a sigh. ‘Then you’ve endorsed their 
possession. You should have consulted me. How- 
ever, I wouldn’t trouble about it. Leave it to 
me.’ 

It would take too long to describe the harassing 
anxieties which each week brought me, while my 
case as a contributory was dragging along first 
through one court and then another; but the 
different lights which various luminaries of the 
law shed on my unfortunate two guineas’ worth 
deserve to be particularised. 

It was argued that, in buying the safe, I could 
not have bought the contents—that the safe was 
described in the catalogue as a safe, and nothing 
more, and that, consequently, as I had only bought 
a safe, whatever ge in it was no more mine 
than any other distinct article in the catalogue, 
and I could not therefore be responsible for lia- 
bilities attaching thereto. It was retorted by the 
opposing counsel, that should his ludship acquiesce 
in the view of the case propounded, certainly to 
his astonishment, by his learned friend, and decide 
that the certificates were not purchased by me, and 


not therefore mine, he would agree to a verdict, 
and immediately indict me for felony, for appro- 
priating the shares to my own use, and authorising 
their registration in my name. He submitted that 
if I had bought the shares, I was liable as a con- 
tributory ; and if not, as a felon. The learned judge 
said he could not entertain the issue of felony, as 
that was a question for a distinct tribunal, but he 
was inclined to rule that I had bought the shares. 
The conditions of sale were sufficiently explicit to 
his mind on that point—‘the lots to be cleared 
with all faults and errors of description.’ Indeed, 
the very term employed by auction custom appeared 
decisive. The item in question was described as 
‘Lot 217—an iron safe.” It was the ‘lot’ which 
was put up to competition, and, to use a common 
expression, Mr Trumway had bought ‘the lot’— 
that was, ‘all the lot.’ The question then arose: 
Could I be held liable as a contributory, when in 
fact I had purchased the shares on the very day 
of the company’s bankruptcy, and the registry in 
my name was not completed until some weeks 
later? In other words, that seeing the company 
had contracted no liabilities during the time Theld 
the shares (having, in fact, ceased business), could 
I be made a contributory? Against this it was 
urged that shares represented past responsibilities, 
and that as I should have been entitled to share in 
a dividend on the past year (had one been declared), 
so it was just that I should bear my proportion of 
the burdens. And again: it was clear that some- 
body must be liable as a contributory in respect of 
these fifty shares for twelve months prior to the 
bankruptcy, and the burden of proof as to the 
person so liable, if not myself, must be supposed 
to rest with their present possessor. The judge 
thought not, as it was not to be contended I could 
have had either interest or liability in the company 
before the date of the sale. The case, however, 
was complicated still further by the opposing 
counsel bringing evidence as to the previous owner 
of the iron safe, and endeavouring to prove that 
his liability in respect of the shares actually ter- 
minated twelve months previous to my purchase, 
so as to fix me with responsibility for the interim. 
It appeared that the safe and its contents, some 
eighteen months back, had belonged to a Mr 
Wendle, a shareholder in the company ; that, in 
addition to the certificates, it had contained his 
cash-box and a quantity of gold and notes, and that 
the safe had been stolen from his office, the notes 
and gold and cash-box removed by the robbers, 
who had obtained a wax impression of his key, 
and the valueless safe, containing the shares, sold 
to an ironmonger, who put it into the sale. This 
Mr Wendle had applied for duplicates of the share 
certificates, which were refused by the company 
until he could prove the destruction of the old 
ones. Unsuccessful in this, and distrusting the 
reckless business of the ‘Undeniable and Un- 
limited, he at last applied to have the shares stand- 
ing in his name cancelled, which had been done. 
It would therefore follow, it was contended, that 
my liability embraced the whole twelvemonth, from 
the time Mr Wendle’s name had been erased, to 
the stoppage of the company, I being the next 
registered proprietor. Against this it was argued 
that whatever Mr Wendle might have written to 
the company, the certificates, when found, were his 
property ; and that after they were stolen, they 
none the less ceased to be his property. And if 
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so, my counsel proceeded, there would be a very 
remarkable point for the decision of his ludship. 
For he went on to elicit that Mr Wendle, after 
losing nearly the whole of his money, had com- 
mitted suicide under such determined circum- 
stances, that even the charity of a coroner’s jury 
had been constrained to pronounce it felo de se, and 
he had been buried without funeral rites. Where- 
fore, as the certificates of which he had been robbed 
were still his property in the eye of the law, it 
would follow, from his being a felo de se, that they 
became the property of the crown, consequent on 
his act. But if they were the property of the 
crown, the crown was liable for that twelve 
months ; and again, the safe could not be legally 
sold without authority from the crown!; and his 
client could not be the legal buyer, nor, conse- 
quently, have any right, title, interest, or liability 
in the shares aforesaid. 

In addition to all this—— But no; I will spare 
the reader the further particulars of this involved 
case ; suffice it to say that it was decided in my 
favour. But it was carried to a higher court, where 
I was required to shew cause why the verdict 
should not be set aside, and entered for the plaintiff, 
on the ground of the decision being contrary to 
evidence. There it was all gone over again, with 
the addition that the original thieves were pro- 
duced, one of them no other than my burglar’s 
friend Toney (and I was threatened with an action 
by the maker of the safe for stating that Toney 
broke open the ‘ Unimpeachable’ in five minutes 
in my outhouse). Here the decision went against 
me. Finally, the case came before the bench of 
judges, where a majority of one reversed the ruling 
of the lower court. 

I was therefore at last so far successful in the 
issue as to find myself in the Bankruptcy Court, on 
account of the legal expenses my precious trial had 
accumulated. The one satisfaction attending this 
result was, that I must inevitably have gone there 
had I lost. 

The very sight of a sale-catalogue is now suffi- 
cient to produce from Mrs T. a sniff of about the 
capacity of a three-volume novel. 


THE FRENCH ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
EXPEDITION. 


Ir is now nearly three years since it was our agree- 
able task to lay before our readers a description of 
the laying of the Atlantic Cable of 1866, and the 
recovery and completion of the lost cable of 1865. 
Since that time a great many telegraph cables have 
been laid ; but none have been of so much import- 
ance, or possessed so many features of interest, as 
that just successfully completed between France 
and the United States. In the first place, it is 
interesting as being longer by about fifteen hundred 
miles, and laid in deeper water by five hundred 
fathoms, than any direct submarine line yet in 
existence ; then its track lies through a part of the 
Atlantic which until very recently had been unex- 
plored, and the nature of the bottom comparatively 
unknown; and thirdly, we look upon it with 
interest, because it shews that the importance of 
submarine telegraphic communication is commend- 
ing itself to other countries besides our own. 


Hitherto, nearly all the more important submarine 
lines have been the direct offspring, and have 
remained in possession of English companies ; but 
the present cable, although manufactured and laid 
by an English firm, is the result entirely of French 
enterprise, and to a large extent owes its existence 
to French capital. 

The English Atlantic cables have hitherto 
been the only means of conveying messages 
between the continent of Europe and America ; 
but in the course of last year, it was very justly 
thought that the continental messages were of 
quite sufficient number to maintain an independent 
line from France. A company was accordingly 
started, the necessary capital raised, and the manu- 
facture of the cable commenced. The design of 
the company was to connect by submarine lines 
exclusively Brest and Boston, thus having a means 
of communication altogether independent of land- 
telegraphs, such as the English company is com- 
pelled to use. It was also proposed to have the 
cable in two sections—from Brest to St Pierre, a 
French island to the south of Newfoundland, and 
from St Pierre to Boston—making altogether about 
three thousand five hundred miles. 

In this sketch, we propose to give a history of 
the cable from its manufacture to its final sub- 
mersion, passing briefly over those details which 
are by this time generally known. 

Referring to the longer section of the cable— 
Brest to St Pierre—the vital part, or technically 
the ‘core, is a copper conductor of seven wires 
twisted together, insulated by four concentric coat- 
ings of gutta-percha, separated from each other by 
an equal number of coatings of the material known 
as ‘Chatterton’s compound’—exactly after the 
pattern of the cores in the last Atlantic cables— 
the only difference between them being in the 
weight of the conductor, which in the present case 
is four hundred pounds per mile, instead of three 
hundred pounds. This increase is to compensate 
for the additional length of the cable. Experi- 
ments have shewn that the speed of signalling 
through submarine cables varies inversely accord- 
ing to their length, and directly as the weight of 
the conductor ; so that, by adding to the weight in 
due proportion to the increased length, the speed 
obtained is the same as through a shorter cable. 

The core is surrounded with a serving of yarn, 
called the ‘wet serving,’ allowing of the ready 
access of the water to the core. Until compara- 
tively recently, this serving was saturated with tar, 
but experience shewed that, should a slight defect 
occur in the gutta-percha, the tar from the serving 
being in itself an insulator would sufficiently stop 
it up to prevent its being discovered by the elec- 
trical tests, until perhaps it was too late to remedy 
it. The present wet serving, however, containing 
no insulating fluid, permits of the instant detection 
of a fault. 

Around the serving are twisted spirally ten 
homogeneous iron wires galvanised, each of them 
embedded in five strands of Manilahemp. The 
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cable thus completed is of a diameter of about one 
and a quarter inches, weighing about thirty-six 
hundredweight to the nautical mile, and capable 
of bearing a strain of seven tons. 

The core of the shorter section—St Pierre to 
Boston—is of the same description as that of the 
Brest to St Pierre section; but owing to its much 
shorter length, the weights of the copper conductor 
and insulator are only one hundred and seven 
pounds and one hundred and fifty pounds per mile 
respectively. This core is also covered with the 
wet serving, and then surrounded with about a 
dozen iron wires galvanised—the outside covering 
consisting of a silicated material known as ‘ Clark’s 
compound ;’ the whole forming a cable of about one 
inch in diameter, weighing about two and three- 
quarter tons to the mile. 

The Brest to St Pierre section was manufactured 
at the Telegraph Construction Company’s Works 
at Greenwich, and transmitted piece by piece in 
old hulks to the Great Eastern steamship, lying off 
Sheerness. This section is of three kinds—namely, 
1. The heavy shore-ends for protection against 
ships’ anchors, tides, &c., weighing 360 hundred- 
weight per mile. 2. The ‘intermediate,’ of a size 
between the shore-end and the deep-sea portion, 
127 hundredweight per mile. 3. The deep-sea 
portion already described. 

The whole of the above, 2788 knots in length, 
with the exception of 15} miles of shore-end, and 
20 miles of intermediate, was taken to the Great 
Eastern. We calculate that if the various com- 
ponent parts of it were laid end to end, they 
would make a chain of over 192,000 miles in 
extent, or nearly eight times the circumference 
of the globe. The whole of the work, including 
the manufacture of the two sections, and the fitting 
out of the Great Eastern, occupied little more than 
eight months. 

For the accommodation of the cable on board 
the Great Eastern, three gigantic tanks were con- 
structed, situated in the centre, stern, and fore 
part of the ship, and known as the main, after, and 
fore tanks respectively. Their diameters were as 
follow : Fore, 51 feet 6 inches diameter, by 20 feet 
6 inches deep ; main, 75 feet diameter, by 16 feet 
6 inches deep ; after, 58 feet diameter, by 20 feet 
6 inches deep; with a total capacity of 169,760 
cubic feet—being 27,750 feet greater than the 
capacity of the tanks in 1866. These immense 
structures were fixed to the sides of the ship, and 
supported by about 30,000 cubic feet of timber. 
The weight contained in them was about 5520 
tons, distributed as follows: Fore, 1270 tons; 
main, 2580 tons ; aft, 1670 tons: total, 5520 tons. 

The cable paying-out apparatus, consisting of an 
elaborate series of break- ~ and stoppers, with 
the measuring-machine, and the ‘dynamometer,’ 
a machine for constantly recording the strain on 
the cable, contained all the improvements that 
science and experience have suggested. The 
dynamometer especially claims our notice, as being, 
to our mind, one of the most ingenious and useful 
contrivances connected with the apparatus. It is 
placed between the stern of the ship and the 


paying-out breaks, and consists of a vertical frame- 
work of iron, in the centre of which is fitted a 
grooved wheel, for the cable to pass under as it 
runs out over the stern of the ship. The wheel is 
made to slide up and down the frame, as the strain |} 
on the cable varies, or, in other words, as the cable 
becomes tighter between the stern and the breaks. 
At the side of the machine is a scale, with the 
calculated strains in hundredweights marked upon 
it ; and a hand fixed to the sliding-wheel traverses 
this scale, and indicates at any moment the strain 
on the cable. From the indicated strain, of course, 
the depth of water may be judged, and the breaks 
arranged accordingly ; but the dynamometer is of 
most service in cases of hauling back the cable, 
such as will be afterwards described. 

The ship was also fitted with a powerful set of 
icking-up machines and tackle, together with 
uoys, buoy-ropes, mushroom-anchors, and every- 

thing requisite for picking up the cable in case of 
a breakage, as in 1865. . 

We must not forget to mention that the ship was 
also fitted with a complete set of ‘ Wier’s Pneumatic 
Signals,’ such as we believe are in use on several 
of the Cunard steamers. The uses to which this 
excellent apparatus is put are as numerous as they 
are effectual The apparatus is rather complicated 
in its details, but simple enough in the —— 
on which it works. by pressing down a lever on 
a series of chambers of compressed air, the air 
from the latter is forced along a —_ small leaden ~ 
pipe, producing instantaneously at the distant end 
some mechanical effect—either ringing a bell, or 
moving a hand, or lifting up a small flap, under 
which is written the signal meant to be observed. 
On the Great Eastern there were—l. An apparatus 
at both ends of the ship for communicating various 
messages to both screw and paddle engines ; 2. An 
apparatus at each of the three cable tanks for 
signalling to screw and paddle to stop and reverse, 
in case of a hitch or foul-flake in the tank ; 3. An 
apparatus connected, by means of cams, with the 
8 of the screw and paddle engines, registering 
the revolutions of the same on a clock placed in 
the engineer’s office ; and 4. A communication was 
placed between the bows and the steering-wheel, 
to be used in case picking up should become 
necessary. Connected with some of the apparatus 
was also a tell-tale, which by an automatic action 
would indicate whether the order sent had been 
-« or not. 

e have given so lengthy a description of this 
pneumatic apparatus, because we believe it to be 
one of the most useful inventions in the ~-ry- 
department yet made. If properly fixed, it is 
almost impossible for it to get out of order. 

With reference to the ship itself: so much has 
been said about the Great Eastern, that we do not 
wish to trespass upon our readers’ patience with 
any long discourse — the subject ; but still the 
ship remains one of the wonders of the world, and 
we cannot on without some slight reference to 
its astonishing size and capabilities. 

The increased size of the cable tanks has taken 
away considerably from the convenience and 
appearance of the cabin and saloon accommodation, 
but still the cabins more resemble rooms in a hotel 
than what we usually understand by ships’ berths ; 
and the saloons, especially the grand saloon, are 


rooms to be found on board a ship. In fact, the 


still far beyond our ideas as to the size of | 
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ship more resembles a floating town than anything 
else we can think of. On what other ship can 
one find full-sized premises for butchers, bakers, 
plumbers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and fitters, with 
sawmills, roperies, farmyards, sheep-pens, pigsties, 
and store-rooms big enough to contain stores for a 
small army? It cannot oe doubted that for any- 
thing else besides cable-laying, the Great Eastern is 
too big. The expenses of keeping her in trim, and 
her daily expenses while at sea, are such that no 
ordinary number of passengers would, at the usual 
fares, make her pay. But for cable-laying, she is 
the ship par excellence; and we doubt very much 
whether either of the present Atlantic cables would 
have been laid but for her size and general adapta- 
bility to the purpose. In the first place, no other 
ship could have taken the entire cable on board, 
thus obviating all the risks attendant upon 
changing from one ship to another in mid-ocean, as 
was done with so much danger with the first 
cable in 1858. In the second place, her behaviour 
at sea fits her better than any other ship in exist- 
ence for cable-laying. She rolls to perfection 
when she has a heavy ‘swell’ to encounter, but all 
her movements are of so regular and easy a char- 
acter, that, in even heavy gales, the operation of 
cable-laying can proceed without any interruption 
whatsoever. 

When the ship left Portland for Brest, after 
taking in her supply of coal, she had on board 
about four hundred and fifty persons, including the 
members of the electrical and engineering staffs, 
the cable hands, and the crew; and one would 
think, looking at the list of stores, that the whole 
of London had been ransacked for the sustentation 
and inner edification of this miniature army during 
the voyage to Newfoundland and back. Leaving 
out a thousand items of but little consequence, we 
need only refer to the 100,000 pounds of meat and 
ame 30 tons of vegetables, 35 tons of bread and 

our, 15,000 eggs, and over 2000 dozen of liquors 
of various kinds, to give our readers some idea of 
the provision necessary to be made for a six weeks’ 


trip. 

We have made a rough calculation of the cargo 
of the ship, including he engines and boilers, 
when she Tet Portland, and believe the following 
to be a very near approximation—it is certainly 
not over the mark: Cable, 5520 tons ; cable-tanks 
and water, 400 tons; timber shorings for tanks, 
500 tons; paying-out and picking-up machinery, 
120 tons; ship’s stores, 250 tons; coals, 6400 
tons ; engines and boilers, 3500 tons: total, 16,690 
tons. Her draught at starting was about 34 feet aft, 
and 28 feet forward. This, of course, decreased as 
the cable was paid out, until, at the end of the 
voyage, it was only about 25 feet aft, and 23 for- 


Before proceeding with a narrative of the laying 
of the cable, we wish to describe the arrangements 
made for the electrical testing of it during sub- 
mersion. These were, with one or two slight 
exceptions, identically the same as in 1866. Their 
most interesting feature is the keeping up of a 
constant test on ship and shore for insulation, by a 
plan devised by Mr Willoughby Smith in 1865, at 
the same time yn; ben tests for the continuity 
of the conductor, and free communication between 
ship and shore to be kept up without in any way 
interfering with the insulation test. By this 
means, should a ‘fault’ pass overboard into the 


sea, it is detected at once, and the paying-out may 
be stopped before any considerable length of the 
cable has been allowed to run out. The advantage 
of this system over the old is apparent from the 
fact, that formerly it was possible for three or four 
miles of cable to run out between the occurrence of 
the fault and its detection ; whereas now, except 
under very peculiar circumstances, within two or 
three minutes after a ‘fault’ passes overboard, it 
can be detected, and the den Gomn to stop the 


ship. 

. conclusion, nothing that could in the least 
possible way facilitate the execution of the great 
work was left undone. All the arrangements were 
of the most complete character, and were placed in 
charge of men who are unrivalled for their practical 
knowledge of submarine telegraphy. 

The expedition started from Brest on Monday 
the 21st June, and the American end of the cable 
was safely landed at Duxbury, near Boston, on 
Friday the 23d July. The five weeks which 
ela between those two dates were enlivened 
with incidents of the most interesting nature, and 
it is to these we shall now refer. 

For the first three days all went well. The 
weather was very fine ; the paying-out of the cable 
proceeded without a hitch, and all were beginning 
to indulge hopes that, as in 1866, the voyage 
would be e without the occurrence of those 
unfortunate ‘ faults’ which cause such delay and 
trouble. But our hopes were soon upset, for on the 
fourth day, the 24th June, shortly after daybreak, 
we were struck with consternation by the intelli- 
gence that there existed an electrical fault in the 
cable. The intelligence was conveyed all over the 
ship by means of a powerful gong, which was 

lanted outside the electrical room, ready to be 
mered upon as soon as anything of a suspicious 
nature was indicated on the testing instruments. 
In obedience to the gong, the — was speedily 
stopped, and the engines reversed. The tests 
shewed the fault to exist very near the ship; so, 
without any more ado, the picking-up engines were 
set to oa, and hauling back commenced. At 
every three hundred or four hundred yards of 
cable hauled back, a fresh test was made, until, in 
about a couple of hours, it was found that the 
faulty place had come inboard. Other two hours 
were sufficient to make a fresh splice between 
the cable paid out and that remaining on the ship, 
and then operations were resumed as if nothing 
had happened. Fortunately, the weather was very 
fine and the sea calm, and the hauling back was 
in consequence attended with but little danger, The 
occurrence of the fault was perhaps advantageous, 
inasmuch as it served more fully to impress the 
staff with the importance of having everything in 
complete readiness for an accident. 

The fault was afterwards found to consist of a 
minute hole penetrating the coatings of gutta- 
percha; whether caused accidentally or purposely 
it is impossible to say. It may be asked why it 
could not have been discovered before it left the 
tank. The answer probably is, that it was of too 
minute a nature to indicate its existence on the 
testing instruments, until, by passing through the 
paying-out machines, and then —— the 
pressure of the sea, it became more fully developed. 

To give our readers some idea as to how a fault 
is detected, we may (for this purpose only) com- 
pare the cable to a long pipe, sealed up at one end, 
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into which water is being forced. As long as the 
pipe remains perfect, only a certain amount of 
water can be put into it, according to its capacity, 
and once filled, there is no flow of water; but if, 
when the pipe is full, a small hole be made in it, 
the water will of course rush out at once, indi- 
cating the existence of the hole by causing a fresh 
flow of water into the Pipe. Now, the cable is 
always kept charged with electricity up to its full 
capacity—or, in other words, till it can take no 
more—and as long as it remains perfect, there is 

ractically no current ry from the battery into 
it ; but immediately on the development of a fault, 
or communication between the conductor of the 
cable and the earth, a portion of the charge escap- 
ing through the fault causes a fresh supply of 
electricity to flow from the battery. By having a 
delicate instrument fixed between the battery and 
the cable, this increased flow is at once made 
apparent. 

Another similar fault occurred on the 26th, 
fortunately unattended with any more serious con- 
sequences than in the first case. 

On the 29th June, the weather, which had up to 
that time been so fine, suddenly changed. A strong 
breeze sprung up towards evening, which, by the 
morning of the 30th, had increased to a heavy gale. 
The sea was very rough indeed ; and the frequent 
violent lurches of the ship began to cause some 
apprehensions as to the safety of the cable. Every- 
body devoutly — that we might get through 
the gale without having to stop and haul back on 
account of a fault ; but our hopes were frustrated, 
for just in the very height of the gale, the dismal 
notes of the gong announced that another fault had 
indicated its existence on the testing instruments. 
The engines were reversed, and the hauling back 
commenced, amid the greatest excitement. At 
every lurch of the ship, the strain indicated on the 
dynamometer rose to an alarming extent, and as 
the hauling-in proceeded, it seemed continually as 
if nothing could prevent the breakage of the cable. 
Still the testing shewed the fault to be outside the 
ship, and still the strain on the cable kept increas- 
ing, until at last, in one tremendous lurch of the 
ship, a whiz was heard, sending a thrill of horror 
into the bosom of every one on deck. The cable 
had parted ; but by the greatest good fortune the 
rupture occurred inside the ship, and by a most 


put on before the broken end could run out over 
the stern. 

The gale was still far too heavy to risk hauling- 
in any longer, so, with not a moment’s delay, the 
end of the cable was secured to a huge buoy, and 
sent adrift, to be picked up again as soon as the 
weather became more moderate. The remainder 
of that day and the whole of the next were spent 
in steaming about in the vicinity of the buoy, 
keeping ‘as near to it as possible—the great ship 
continually rolling in a most ungainly fashion. 
On Friday the 2d July, the weather was sufficiently 
fine to enable us to pick up the buoy to which the 
cable was attached, and a very few hours sufficed 
to get the end of the cable on board. After hauling- 
in about a quarter of a mile of cable, the faulty 
place, which had been the original cause of the 
stoppage, was brought inboard, and very speedily 
the ship resumed her course, 

These three faults well illustrated the advantages 
of the system of testing employed; for in each 


admirable promptness, the breaks were successfully | eas 


case, the existence of the fault must have mani- 
fested itself within three minutes after it left the 
ee fact, as soon as the pressure of the sea 
could force the water into the flaw. After stoppin 
the engines, of course the ‘ way’ of the ship soul 
carry her seven or eight hundred yards before the 
paying-out could come to a dead stop, and this, 
added to perhaps a quarter of a mile run out 
previous to the detection of the fault, would 
account for the three-fourths of a mile more or 
less which in each case had to be hauled in before 
the fault was secured. Practically, however, we 
may say that each of the faults was discovered 
immediately on its leaving the ship—and this is 
the great advantage of Smith’s system. Neither of 
the faults was bad enough to prevent the most 
perfect communication taking foe between shi 
and shore while the tests for so Hn the fault 
were being made, so that ship could give any 
instructions whatsoever to shore which were con- 
sidered necessary. 

On the 5th July, we experienced another heavy 
gale; but as the testing of the cable remained 
— the paying-out was not interrupted at all. 

n fact, after the 2d July, nothing occurred to 
interfere with the progress of the work. The St 
Pierre shore-end had been laid in readiness for our 
arrival by the William Cory, and the work of the 
Great Eastern was completed on the 13th July. 

The rate of paying-out the cable was from five 
and a half to six knots per hour, the ship running 
five to five and a half knots. Very likely this 
speed might have been increased without incurring 
danger; but, considering the immense size an 
weight of the ship, and the difficulty of stopping 
her in case of accident, it was no doubt best to 
keep the speed within narrow limits. 

As to the track of the cable, it seems from the 
soundings taken that the bottom is composed, the 
greater part of the distance, of the fine mud usually 
called ‘ ooze,’ consisting of very minute shells—so 
minute that without a microscope the shape is not 
discernible. This ‘ooze’ constitutes the very best 
bed for a submarine cable. In fact, judging from 
the experience of 1866, the cable lies in it as 
securely and as free from harm as when coiled in 
the tanks at the manufactory ; and if picking-up 
should become necessary, the softness of the ‘ ooze’ 
renders the grappling of the cable comparatively 


e position of the present cable has one advan- 
tage over that of the English cables—namely, that 
it has been kept carefully off the Newfoundland 
Banks, and will therefore not be liable to the 
breakages by icebergs which have already caused 
such expense and trouble to the English company. 
The cable is conducted several miles to the south 
of the ‘Great Newfoundland Bank,’ and then pro- 
ceeds in a north-westerly direction to the western 
side of St Pierre Island, passing along a deep gully 
between the ‘Green Bank’ and the ‘St Pierre 
Bank.’ The length of the course selected is about 
2330 knots, and the amount of cable paid out 2580 
knots—making about ten per cent. allowance for 
‘slack, or s cable paid out to cover the 
inequalities of the bottom, and to allow of picking 
up, should such become necessary. ithout 
taking notice of the 300 knots from the Brest 
shore, and the 500 knots from Newfoundland, 
where the water is shallow, the depth varies from 
1700 to 2700 fathoms, the deepest part being 
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situated in about latitude 45 degrees north, and 
longitude 43 degrees west. 

‘wo days after the completion of the Brest and 
St Pierre section, the laying of the section from St 
Pierre to Boston was commenced. This cable was 
divided into three pieces, coiled respectively in the 
William Cory, the Scanderia, and the Chiltern. 

The course of this cable runs through shallow 
water nearly the whole distance, and therefore the 
paying-out of it was not attended with that excite- 
ment which existed during the voyage from Brest 
to Newfoundland. It was felt that if even the 
cable should break, and be for a time lost, it would 
be a perfectly easy matter to grapple for it and 
pick it up; so that when, on the 20th July— 
through a ‘ foul-flake’ or tangle in the tank of the 
Scanderia—the cable did actually snap, a very few 
hours sufficed to drop the grappling-iron, haul up 
the cable, make a fresh splice, and resume opera- 
tions in the usual way. This foul-flake was about 
the only thing that caused any considerable delay 
in the paying-out of the cable, which was completed 
on Friday, the 23d July, in the presence of a large 
number of spectators, including about a hundred 
representatives of the American press, who came 
down en masse, each of them struggling to obtain 
the earliest information. 

The landing-place of the cable was at Duxbury, 
a few miles from Plymouth, celebrated as the spot 
whereon the Pilgrim Fathers first landed—a coin- 
cidence which the Americans did not fail to make 
the most of in the speechifying which followed 
the completion of the work. 

The length of this shorter section of the cable 
was 750 knots; adding which to the 2580 knots 
from Brest to St Pierre, we have continuous sub- 
marine communication for 3330 knots. The signals 
through the whole of this immense length are as 
distinct and readable as between any two points on 
an English land line, and can be sent at a much 
greater speed than the business of the line is likely 
to require. The signals at present consist of the 
oscillations of a spot of light on a screen, reflected 
from the mirror of a ‘Thomson’s Reflecting Gal- 
vanometer, as in the English cables; but we 
believe this is likely to be superseded by a very 
delicate printing-instrument, also, if we are rightly 
informed, the invention of Sir W. Thomson. 

Thus is completed the first direct line of sub- 
marine communication between Europe and the 
United States. No doubt there will be found 
plenty of room for it, without injuring, in any 
material d , the interests of the English com- 
panies. e notice that the latter have already 
reduced their tariff, in order to keep up with the 
French company. This, of course, will be a great 
boon to a large section of the commercial fraternity, 
to whom the oe hitherto existing has been 
an insuperable ier to frequent communication 
with America. 

But, setting aside the interests of private com- 
panies, which are of comparatively little consequence, 
we believe that the present cable will serve still 
more strongly to unite in sympathy the Old World 
to the New, and to make it more apparent that the 
interests of the two worlds are bound up together. 
We would fain hope that by the increase of traffic 
induced by a decreased tariff, there will be found 
room for still another cable across the Atlantic. 

We confess to a slight feeling of pride that this 
great work has been accomplished by Englishmen ; 


but waiving this, we rejoice that the three greatest 
nations of the world—England, France, and the 
United States—have joined in the execution of a 
work which cannot fail to help forward in a high 
degree the progress of civilisation. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XLI.—WHICH PLACES OUR FRIENDS. 


HERBERT STanHOPE had not exaggerated the 
matter when he said that Mr Waller blamed 
himself exceedingly for his late obstinacy in 
~— Denton’s appeals, and was deeply touched 
by the fatal consequences arising from it. But in 
a day or two, and by the time the public inquiry 
was commenced, the quick-witted man had not 
only recovered his mental balance, but had per- 
suaded himself that if he had not absolutely acted 
for the best, he had only committed an error in 
judgment, after all. By the time the inquest was 
concluded, Lucy, who remembered with a sharp 
but secret pang her father’s statement with respect 
to the a of the reservoir shares, was 
perhaps the only one not brought over to his 
own conviction, so earnest and ausible were his 
explanations. Had he not Mr Fiywheel’s letter, 
upon which, laying his hand upon it in the 
solemnest manner, he shewed that that eminent 
engineer, whose reputation was European, had had 
no misgiving of the embankment’s stability, and 
had ridiculed those entertained, only a few months 
before, upon apparently precisely similar grounds, 
by Mr Denton? It was true that the latter 
gentleman had proved himself to be in the right, 
and thereby won a place for himself in his pro- 
fession, elevated indeed for one so young ; but was 
he, Mr Waller, to be blamed for taking his views 
from the master, and not the pupil? As to inter- 
ested motives, of which, thank Heaven, he had, 
however, not heard a whisper, it was evident that 
he was the very last man to be accused in that 
respect. The expenses of such an official inspection 
as Mr Denton had demanded would have been 
trifling, though it was true, as one of the chief 
shareholders, he (Mr Waller) would have had to bear 
a considerable portion of it; but even as a matter 
of insurance to his property at Mosedale, it would 
have been worth Fis while to disburse a few 
ounds, if he had really thought there was occasion 
for it; whereas, what had actually meee to 
him, in consequence of his unfortunate though not 
wilful neglect to do so, was total and irremediable 
ruin. Yes, he stood before that court a ruined 
man; since, even if the result of that inquiry 
should not be to compel the reservoir Company to 
repay the enormous pecuniary losses which had 
been incurred by the catastrophe, let only the price 
of the shares at present be compared with what it 
had been a few on ago—but he did not care to 
enter into that subject. What was liability or 
pecuniary loss, that it was to be mentioned at such 
a time as that, when Rachel was weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted, because they 
were not! And what was ruin or poverty to him, 
compared with the sting of that remorse which 
would never cease to torture him for having, how- 
ever innocently—however much in accordance 
with the highest scientific authority—neglected 
recautions by which this great calamity, which 
ad not spared even those who were nearest and 
dearest to him and his, might have been averted ! 
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So ingenious and eloquent, indeed, was the ex- 
M.Ps defence, that, next to the immediate sufferers 
by the catastrophe, there was no one who attracted 
so much public pity as the chairman of that Board 
which at first was looked upon as having been the 
culpable cause of all that had happened. Even 
John Denton, to whose sagacity Mr Waller paid 
so many compliments at the expense of his own, 
felt half convinced, and his evidence certainly bore 
‘less hardly upon the latter than might reasonably 
have been expected. Indeed, so far as his pecu- 
niary affairs were concerned (if one left out of the 
question the expectations he had cherished respect- 
ing a rich son-in-law), Mr Waller was upon the 
whole exceedingly benefited by the bursting of 
the embankment, since, under shelter of it, he was 
able to become bankrupt himself—which must 
have happened at all events sooner or later—in a 
most honourable and gratifying manner, as he 
always spoke of it (and honestly believed it to be), 
though he only paid threepence in the pound. 

There was no such excuse for Herbert: Stanhope, 
who was greatly blamed in the county for di 
posing first of the great Firgrove, and immediatel 
afterwards of the whole Curlew Hall estate, whic 
was purchased by a commercial person of no 
family, and, it was ly feared, with an eye to 
dispose of it on building-leases. He paid, however, 
a much larger price for it than had been expected ; 
so that, after the mortgages were discharged, there 
was sufficient to pay tanhope’s turf debts, and 
yet leave him a thousand or two to begin the world 
afresh with. Advisers were not wanting as to the 
most judicious investment of this little property. 
Spo Dawlish, who had been rather ‘hit’ on the 
last Derby, pressed his friend very much to lay it 
out on a ‘perfect certainty’ for the ensuing Leger 
—no gammon about an animal that can’t be beaten, 
like your Vignette, but a really foregone conclusion 
—a secret so valuable and momentous that it could 
not be trusted to ink and paper. Never since 
lords became blacklegs had there been such an 
opportunity, upon his honour. But Herbert, with 
many s for that and for a t kindness, 
which, he said, and truly, he should never forget, 
declined this tempting offer. He had ‘a peed 
certainty,’ he wrote, as far as a promise could go, of 
his own, which was quite sufficient for him; in 

int of fact, he was engaged to be married to Miss 

acy Waller. 

‘Then Herby is distanced, and that fellow Denton 
has taken up the running with the other filly, 
exclaimed Dawlish when he reached that part of 
the letter ; and we, who have had such opportuni- 
ties of observing for ourselves, may easily imagine 
that the ious young pen was right. 

A poet astute counsellor as to the disposal of 
the relics of Stanhope’s property offered himself in 
the aa of Mr Waller, who had consented, in 
the handsomest and most agreeable manner (though 
not till he had found opposition useless), to Stan- 
hope’s woes with his _ hter. Those two or 
three thousand pounds of his, he assured him, could 
be quadrupled in a year or two, by investing it in 
the submarine tunnel about to be constructed 
between Weymouth and St Heliers, in which 
adventure he could, by favour, still procure for 
him a few shares. But Stanhope declined even 
this glittering bait. 

John Denton, on whose ju 


ent he had had 
such good cause to rely, and w 


never expressed 


himself upon any subject of which he had not 
obtained considerable mastery, had communicated 
to him some facts received from a sure hand con- 
cerning a certain property on the Murray, near 
Sandhurst in Victoria, and he made up his mind 
to emigrate thither, and, if possible, to purchase it, 
He knew something of stock-farming; he was 
strong and active, and impatient for work for its 
own sake, even if he had not had the strongest 
incentive to it in Lucy, who herself in nowise 
shrank from the prospect of a new life, which, if 
somewhat hard and rough, should be at least 
neither hollow nor dishonest. She longed to 
leave Mosedale, with all its bitter associations, and 
where she could not persuade herself that her 
father was regarded by his neighbours as he 
believed himself to be; and the greater distance 
that was placed between them and it, even though 
it were half the world, the better. But, unfortu- 
nately, the relics of Stanhope’s fortune only just 


.| sufficed for the purchase of the stock and land in 


question and for passage-money, leaving nothing 
for outfit, and the necessary expenses of setting up 
an establishment in the bush. 

‘You should have at least an additional five 
hundred pounds,’ said Denton thoughtfully. 

‘That, at all events, makes my decision easy, 
answered Stanhope, with the ghost of his old care- 
less laugh, ‘for it’s plain I can’t take the farm. 

‘If you are not too proud to borrow the money 
from me,’ said Denton simply, ‘TI shall have a real 
pleasure in lending it to you. 

Stanhope coloured to his very temples. ‘No, I 
could not think of that,’ said he decisively, 

At this, Denton turned as red as he. ‘I am 
sorry, said he stiffly. ‘I was in hopes that our 
relations with one another would have admitted of 
that at least, even if I had offered it as a favour, 
and not as I honestly meant it—as an eligible 
investment.’ 

‘There is no man’s money which I would borrow 
—nay, if you come to that, accept as a gift—so 

ily, and with so little sense of humiliation, as 
yours, sir, said Stanhope warmly. ‘Do not let us 
misunderstand each other again, my friend.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ exclaimed Denton ; ‘you do not give 
me credit for having so large a private purse. You 
fancy I should be obliged to apply elsewhere.’ 

‘Yes, to some one whom I respect and esteem 
above measure, but to whom I could not be 
pecuniarily indebted.’ 

‘Well, she would not like to hear that, I know,’ 
said Denton softly. ‘But perhaps you are right. 
It is a delicacy, at all events, which does you 
honour. But, as I was about to say, this mone 
is my own, worked pretty hard for, I flatter myself, 
and you will much oblige me by taking it. It is 
as good an investment as can be found, in my 
opinion, anywhere ; so take it, and no thanks.’ 

‘And this is the man whom I have been idiot 
enough to call “no gentleman,”’ thought Stanhope, 
as he shook hands over that i 

We may say here that a and his bride 
went out to Sandhurst accordingly, and prospered 
fairly for some years. We trust even the fair sex 
will forgive Miss Lucy for not immolating herself, 
after the fashion of suttee, on the funeral of 
a husband in posse. She frankly informed Herbert 
that she could never love him exactly as she had 
loved young Richard ; but he quietly acquiesced 
in that arrangement, acknowledging bluntly, 
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Tartuffe that he was, that he had not merited such 
adoration. He had no doubt she had sufficient 
capabilities for affection left for the deserts of a 
vagabond like him; which indeed proved to be 
the case. She had always liked him; and when, 
after her lover’s death had softened her, and made 
her sensitive to all such matters, she saw her once 
playmate and neighbour about to commit a base- 
ness in endeavouring to win a hand that he knew 
had been promised to another, she took him 
soundly to task, received the confession of his 
enormous liabilities, and began to pity him im- 
mensely. Facilis descensus amoris. 

They married, as we have said ; and when they 
sailed across the world, Mr Waller accompanied 
them. He was not a man to bury his tatents in 
the wilderness—good wine needs no Bush, he 
was won't, rather egotistically, to observe—but 
established himself in excellent quarters at Mel- 
bourne, where he became a + social success ; 
entered the legislature, and is not without good 
grounds for believing that, on the next change of 
ministry, he may be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the colonial finances. ‘“ Advance Australia,” 
will then,’ he epigrammatically observes, ‘ be 
indeed its motto ;’ for he has several speculations 
on hand, which only need a little help from the 

overnment to turn out Eldorados, and they shall 
ve it. 

Of course we are much anticipating matters ; 
but after some years of that fair prosperity 
to which we have referred as having been Stan- 
hope’s lot, the information which Denton had 
received from a scientific friend respecting the 

robable value of the Sandhurst property at length 

ore fruit. The very last gold discovery, known as 
‘the Spring Creek Rush,’ took place upon Stan- 
hope’s own land, and he sold that portion for what 
his father-in-law, with some exaggeration, con- 
sidering that it was hundreds of acres of the usual 
thickness, describes as ‘its weight in gold’? At all 
events, Mr and Mrs Stanhope were among the 
arrivals from Melbourne in one of the Australian 
steamers this very year ; and it is ‘ understood’ by 
the chroniclers of such local pieces of information, 
‘that, thanks to a lucky but well-deserved stroke 
of Fortune’s pick, the estate of Curlew Hall is 
soon about to pass back into the hands of the same 
family that have held it for many centuries. In 
the meantime, the ‘ wealthy and respected pair’ 
are staying at Blackburn Manor, the seat of 5 ohn 
Denton, Esq., M.P. It is also announced by the 


_ same authority, that the whole of the debts of ‘ our 


late talented fellow-townsman, Mr Waller, have 
been discharged, notwithstanding there being no 
legal necessity for such an act, in full. 

John Denton, although a wealthy man, by no 
means owes his prosperity to the fact that he has 
married an heiress, "Fe is a magnate of the world 
of cogs and wheels, a prince in his own right of the 

owers of steam and iron; idleness, albeit of course 
= has no need (in the vulgar sense) to toil, is 
impossible with him. But nobody grudges him 
either money or influence, since he uses both for 
good. Every man who shews signs of promise, no 
matter what his calling, yet lacks means, finds a 
friend, not a patron, in John Denton. His landed 
neighbours, who looked on him at first with con- 
siderable suspicion, and repeated to themselves 
their favourite shibboleth that ‘it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman’—as if thirteen 


did not as often as not produce a scoundrel—have 
made up their minds that, notwithstanding those 
infernal radical notions of his, there is nothing 
very dangerous about him, after all. But in their 
secret hearts they are afraid of him. Mrs Denton 
herself, it is acknowledged on all hands, is one of 
the sweetest of gentlewomen ; and notwithstanding 
that early experience of hers—‘ she was quite poor, 
my dear, at one time; indeed, abjectly poor; 
worked at pillow-lace for a livelihood ; in fact, it’s 
too shocking to talk about’—with manners not 
inferior to those of the lord-lieutenant’s wife. ‘ But 
then she comes of a good old stock, and her children 
at least, of whom she has several, may be held to 
be members of a county family. 


CHAPTER XLII., AND LAST. 


One of the most favourite of the evil phrases of 
the critic runs as follows: ‘This story has been 
hurried to a conclusion ;’ and we are quite aware, 
under ordinary circumstances, that such a remark 
would not be wholly inapplicable to our present 
narrative. But then we submit that the being 
swept away en masse by a burst reservoir does 
really hasten the disposal of one’s dramatis persone 
most uncommonly. Suppose, for instance, the 
critics themselves had been feasting that sad night 
on the river Curlew, as they often do at Greenwich 
—which perhaps accounts, in one or two of them, 
for just the least tinge of biliousness in their 
reviews—suppose, I repeat, they had been assembled 
at ‘the cottage,’ discussing some whitebait, let us 
say, which had been discovered in the mill-stream 
above, what would have saved even them—let 
alone a respectable, but humdrum county family 
like the liene—en being ‘hurried to a 
conclusion?’ The author, of course, would have 
risked his life in the attempt to preserve his 
friends and patrons ; he, like Denton, would have 
thundered down the valley upon any quadruped 
—or bicycle—which his limited means might 
have enabled him to have hired. But unless the 
whole of the excellent company had happened to 
come out, like Ellen, into the garden to take the 
air (as is sometimes necessary after whitebait), 
what could have been done for them? It would 
have been no use for the _ fellow to—how shall 
I write it?—holloa. When did critic ever pay 
the least attention to an author's cries? Pie 
whole ‘biling’ of them, if one may use so 
a term in ing of so sacred a subject, would 
have instantly been — to their allotted places 
in paradise. Perhaps, being of a more ethereal 
construction than our commonplace tenants of the 
Fishery, they would not have been dibbled into 
the rose-garden, but have been carried down 
stream with the rocks and trees in a manner 
shocking to think of, so mutilated, perhaps, that 
the representatives of the Saturday Revew, for 
instance, could scarcely be discerned from those of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. The subject is too frightful 
to dwell upon; but we repeat it might have 


happened; and in that case, would a survi 
critic, when noticing some ble story found 
on the catastrophe which befallen his brethren, 


venture to say that it was ‘hurried to a con- 
clusion ?’ 

Thus much of apology we think it right to make 
for having caused the funeral-baked meats, as it 
may have seemed, to furnish forth the marriage 
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tables. But time has fled, if we have taken no 
count of it, since that fatal night: though Stanhope 
and Lucy had married and quitted England within 
six months, at least a year elapsed before John 
Denton was wedded to his Ellen. In Mrs Black- 
burn they found no obstacle to their engagement, 
now that her Willy had been snatched away from 
her: she never had had any real objection to it, 
except in so far as it seemed to militate against her 
son’s prospects; and indeed the young engineer 
had, but for that, been always a favourite with her. 
And he deserved to be so: though she never knew 
how deeply she was indebted to him, she felt 
grateful for the tender solicitude with which he 
endeavoured to soothe her declining days, and 
perhaps even for the reticence which his court- 
eous delicacy used with respect to those weary 
eighteen months of unjust exile he had suffered 

rtly at her hands; but she never guessed that, 
br her sake, he had hidden a secret in his own 
breast, and kept it to the end, a secret a hint of 
which would have brought her gray hairs with 
more than sorrow to the grave. At present, next 
to the loss of her son’s life, what grieved her most 
was that his body had not been recovered, or rather, 
that it had formed one of that score of undistinguish- 
able victims of the catastrophe whom not even their 
own mothers could have known. She had not 
even the sad consolation of feeling that her boy 
lay in the neighbouring vault with the rest of his 
long line of ancestors, and that one day—which 
was not far off, for she only survived old Anthony 
two years—she should be laid beside him. Thanks 
to her grandson-in-law, she was spared a far more 
terrible woe. 

Denton of course had been one of the chief 
witnesses at the inquest, and among the dreadful 
incidents of which he had been the spectator was 
the identification, or the attempt at identification, 
of the victims of the flood. Now, there was one 
body—that of a female—which, although totally 
uninjured, remained unidentified to the end. It 
was recognised by a widow in Mosedale in humble 
circumstances, who let lodgings, as having been a 
tenant of hers for a few days, but she neither knew 
her name nor where she came from. The features 
were strange to all who looked upon them—except 
one man. Denton alone knew that it was no other 
than Mrs William Blackburn—poor Bess; and 
instinct, stronger even than his sense of justice, 
bade him hold his peace. There was much talk 
about this particular incident, for the case was very 
peculiar: this body had not been hurried down the 
river, like the rest, but was found in the reservoir 
itself, when the waters had drained themselves 
away ; and, moreover, it was the opinion of the 
doctors that death had occurred some days before 
the general catastrophe. It was supposed that the 
unhappy woman, whoever she was, had gone up to 
that desolate moor, and there committed suicide. 
And in this idea Denton himself had at first 
coincided. It seemed to him, who knew her timid 
nature well, probable enough, that, being deserted 
by her husband—for it was now evident that his 
story of her having died at Formosa was false—she 
had ventured to come into the neighbourhood, per- 
—_ with the hope of even yet winning him back 
to her, perhaps only with the fond desire of looking 
at his newly acquired greatness afar off ; and that 
then having heard, as she was certain to do, of his 
unprincipled courtship of Lucy Waller, wretched- 


ness and despair had caused her to commit self- 
destruction. But afterwards it was his lot to hear 
from Mrs Blackburn’s own lips—how little she 
knew with what horror they were filling him!—a 
circumstance which convinced him that her son had 
been a guiltier wretch than even he had deemed him. 

She was talking, as she took that grim pleasure 
in doing which may be noticed in all persons of 
her class, of the terrible events which had deprived 
her of son and husband at a blow; and Ellen, 
striving to evade the —— had used some 
commonplace about the terrible unexpectedness of 
the calamity, when Mrs Blackburn said: ‘Nay, 
Ellen; it may have been unexpected ; but now 
that it has happened, I may tell you both that it 
did not come without warning—I mean without 
another sort of warning than that which John gave 
us ; for I myself had a Message from the Dead.’ 
Then she told them how she had seen the ghost of 
Bess in Redmoor Firgrove, and how, since she 
knew it boded ill to the Blackburn race, she had 
revealed it to her Willy. 

‘Then that accounts,’ said Ellen gravely, ‘for 
poor Uncle William’s strange behaviour in that 
very wood when we were moving to the cottage ;’ 
and she narrated—of course omitting all mention 
of William’s brutal conduct to herself—his wild 
bearing during that journey. 

‘Ay, said Mrs Blackburn, ‘doubtless that was 
the cause. I know for many a day after I had told 
him, my Willy used to go over the moor, in hopes, 
may be, of seeing his poor Bess once again, even 
though she was no longer flesh and blood. Heaven 
only knows whether he did or not; though it is 
now clear to me that she came on his account.’ 

Once again that day, when Denton was alone 
with her, the widow again reverted to this subject. 

‘I didn’t like to talk more about it before Ellen 
this morning,’ said she, ‘because just now, you 
know, in her delicate condition, it might not be so 
well ’—— 

‘Forgive me, my dear Mrs Blackburn,’ inter- 
rupted the young man gravely; ‘but it is a subject 
that you should not talk of to anybody, and upon 
chick, if you will take my advice, you will for the 
future be silent.’ 

‘What! it’s unlucky, is it? Well, I daresay it 
is ; and I am sure we have had misfortunes enough 
without our bringing them upon ourselves; so I 
will never mention it again—only just tell me, 
John—you who are so wise about everything—do 
you tlink it possible that my poor dear Willy 
ever did see Bess on Redmoor ? 

‘Yes, madam,’ replied Denton, with averted face 
and involuntary shudder—which Mrs Blackburn 
ascribed to superstitious fear—‘I think he did’ 


THE END. 


SOME VIEWS OF A UNIT. 
THE ROYAL CHERRY-STONES. 


In days of old, it would have been in the highest 
degree impertinent in a Person of No Consequence, 
like myself, to entertain either views or opinions, 
and far less to express them. But to-day I am the 
cynosure of all intelligent eyes. I am one of those 
Units which form the Masses, and it is for my 
benefit (as I am informed) that the two great 
parties in the state are for ever toiling. To im- 
prove my condition, mental and bodily, is the end 
and aim of all modern statesmanship. The idea of 
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my necessities pains the Conservative nobility more 
acutely than the gout itself; and afflicts aristocratic 
Whigs more keenly than loss of office. The Church 
desires to retain its revenues solely with the object 
of applying them to my needs; and even the Law 
is being shaped and hewn into such forms as may 
most conveniently suit my exigences. If they do 
but succeed in pleasing me, Mr Gladstone will no 
longer cast about for his three courses, and Mr 
Bright will nod his head approvingly, and cease to 
speak his burning words. The misfortune is, how- 
ever, that all these good designs are frustrated from 
the ignorance about me which is prevalent not 
only in exalted circles, but in those which profess 
to understand me thoroughly. The Press, for in- 
stance, rests its highest claims to respect upon the 
fact that it is my mouthpiece ; that if I could speak 
(only unhappily I am inarticulate), I should talk 
exactly like a Leading Article. 

Far be it from me—being what I am—to con- 
tradict any voice of authority : my notions, as I 
am aware, are of themselves absolutely valueless ; 
it is impossible to be too emphatic in that state- 
ment; but then, on the other hand, it cannot annoy 
anybody to hear them stated. People—I mean 
people of real intelligence, and education, and posi- 
tion—people who possess wealth, and trained wits, 
and learning, and everything, in short, which I do 
not possess—have only to reflect that I am a Person 
of No Consequence, and to forgive me. It is not 
worth while to be angry with a worm. Moreover, 
since these excellent folks do take such a marvel- 
lous interest in me, it is surely right that they 
should know what I really am. Some of them can 
only mark me from afar off, and at a great eleva- 
tion—‘ Up in a Balloon’ was the expression used 
by Somebody in parliament—and even those better 
situated can only use one eye at a time, watching 
me through a microscope; and that is not half 
so satisfactory, because (among other things) it 
pe: them to wink at so much. The prevalent 
w ess of my superiors seems to me to be the 
use of one eye only; but there—I mean no 
offence: once more please to remember that if I 
happen to tread on anybody’s toes, it is not 
designedly; if I ask a question or two which 
may seem impertinent, I do so like Miss Rosa 
Dartell, ‘merely for information,’ not at all with 
the idea of embarrassing my betters. 

I want to know the reason of a number of things, 
which I daresay are simple enough and easily ex- 
plicable, and which it would only occur to a Person 
of No Consequence to ask. Here is one of them. 

Why is it that society generally—that is, Good 
Society—and all the Newspapers, are so enraged 
with that Unknown Individual, who, at a late 
horticultural féte in London, followed the Prince 
of Wales about, as he was eating cherries, and pre- 
served the stones which he threw away? To be 
sure, it was rather a disagreeable case of sycophancy, 
but surely not an extreme one! It seems to me that 
H.R.H. himself could scarcely have been aston- 
ished at such a proceeding. Every word that poor 

oung gentleman speaks is pounced upon as though 

e were the girl in the fairy tale who discoursed 
pearls and diamonds ; he can’t open his mouth but 
a reporter is ready to telegraph every syllable to 

quarters, where it is set up in type. And, 
indeed, it would really seem that he is dowered 
with great peculiar graces of expression: he does 
not articulate like a common person at all, but 


always ‘remarks in a condescending manner.’ One 
might imagine that a young fellow who is a good 
deal mixed up with the military might occasion- 
ally indulge in the adjective ‘jolly;’ but this is 
not the case. On occasions to which that word 
might apply, ‘he is graciously pleased to express 
his approbation.’ He does not laugh, as Persons 
of No Consequence do; but it is sometimes ‘ not 
difficult to perceive that H.R.H. was considerably 
amused,’ hen he leaves town for some attractive 
spot—the lakes, or the moors, or the sea-coast— 
‘he honours the neighbourhood with his august 
presence.” The works of Providence are expected 
to be in high spirits at the approach of this young 
man, and especially if any object should ‘ especially 
attract his attention,’ Vises he is announced 
to appear, a mob of more or less genteel folks 
gather together to applaud him. Even when he 
hurries through a railway station in a special train, 
both sides of the platform are lined with expectant 
faces and hare heads. If he takes a drive ina 
pony-carriage, it is reported ; if he walks out with 
a gun and a dog, it is recorded; if he stops within 
doors, the affair is serious, and gives rise to 
‘alarming rumours.’ 

Is all this ‘ Loyalty?’ Because, if so, it does not 
uite answer to the definition of that virtue in the 
ictionaries. And if not; if it is mere rank syco- 

rf and toadyism, what do you imagine that 

-R.H. thinks of it all? What can a good- 
natured young gentleman, who has no absurd and 
conceited views of his own individuality, and who 
is sensible that his words are not the distillation of 
wisdom, nor his tastes the most exalted and appre- 
ciative that can possibly be conceived, think of it 
all? Above all, what can he think of his fellow- 
creatures who thus voluntarily abase themselves 
before him? What can he think of the distin- 
—— fashionables who have to be appealed to 

y the Times’ correspondent not to go to Wildbad, 
who are adjured to leave H.R.H. one summer 
month in and free from British snobbism? I 
know what I should feel if I were he. I should 
come to the conclusion—but then, to be sure, I am 
a Person of No Consequence, and my conclusions 
are not worth coming to—that since the public, 
over which I am eventually to reign, are such born 
sycophants, it would not much signify how I 
behaved to them as their Ruler; that, whatever I 
did, they would be sure to bow, and smile, and 
applaud ; and that, in particular, this re 
Press, which was said to be the guardian of liberty 
and the fosterer of independence, would be sure to 
be my most obedient humble servant. 

If in all this lip-homage there was any recognition 
of merit—or even an approval of one a 
another thing—there would be less to complain of, 
although even then the flattery would be laid on 
coarsely enough, and as it were in slabs ; but, as 
the case stands, it is a mere senseless adulation, 
which would be loathsome, if it were not absurd. 
Whether or not it is a sign of the Americanisation 
of our institutions, I know not, but no one can 
fail to have observed that side by side with the 
broadening of our basis of representation has 
grown a certain fulsome behaviour towards per- 
sons in eminent positions, quite distinct from due 
respect, and quite — from any merit or public 
advantage in themselves. 

Many titled, but otherwise obscure individuals, 
have, as it happens, of late appeared in our courts 
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of justice, to meet with a reception, to say the least 
of it, very indecorous in such places. There is only 
one police magistrate in London, and (as it seems) 
not a single judge upon the bench, who can re 

from addressing a witness, or referring to a defend- 
ant, if he chance to be a lord, in the following 
terms: ‘Now, my lord, I shall treat you exactly 
as though you were a common person ;’ or (in a 
case where the minister of justice evidently wished 
to ap the moral successor of that judge who 
sent the heir-apparent to prison): ‘My lord, your 
rank has no efiect upon me whatever ; I shall do 
my duty just as though you were a chimney-sweep.’ 

. , good Heavens!’ one would say, ‘of 
course he would!’ Where is the necessity of his 
saying that? Methinks he doth protest too much. 
It is generally understood that a court of justice is 
indifferent to gradations of rank. But the fact is, 
that so rampant has Snobbism of all kinds become, 
that even those excellent and honest folk, the 
judges, hasten to free themselves from the suspicion 
of the universal contagion, and in doing so, appear 
considerably infected with the very disease they 
would appear to have escaped. 

And as it is with the judges, so it appears to me 
is it with a free and independent press. Conscious 
of its own vulgar prying and persistent dogging 
of the footsteps of royalty, conscious of its daily 
chronicle of the most trivial acts of Eminent Per- 
80! , it affects a fervour of indignation against 
the devotee who picked up the cherry-stones dis- 
carded by the heir-apparent. This much-abused 
collector of curiosities (whose wife is perhaps now 
wearing a necklace formed of those precious stones 
with great satisfaction) is only one step lower in 
the scale of sycophancy after all ; and, moreover, he 
may not be a Teacher and an Elevator, as the third 
estate aspires to be, but only a Unit among the 
Millions, like myself. 

P.S.—After these remarks were penned, news 
arrives from the Underworld, that even that 
of the globe is similarly infected. ‘The sheets and 
towels used by Prince Alfred while in New Zea- 
land are to be sold by auction, and it is expected 
will bring a high price’ 


LIFE AND DEATH AT ST BREACA’S. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


Mrs SEcKER’s xs opener against Jeanne in- 
creased rapidly as she perceived that she tried to 
entangle Augustine’s affections; just as, before his 
return, she had laid herself out to attract his 
father’s admiration. She was by no means the 
wife she would have chosen for her pure-hearted 
boy, and it was really distressing to have him 
unsettled just as his ts were so She 
had no doubt that Mr Hoskins would do for him 
as if he were his own son, provided he continued 
to please him; but he could not contemplate 
marrying for many years; and this foreigner had 
it not in her to be the wise, tender, constant friend 
to whom it is safe to be bound for a long engage- 
ment. If she saw any one who would be a better 
match, she would throw Augustine over, and he 
would never recover the blow. Yet she, r 
mother, could do nothing. With all her heart, Airs 
Secker longed to have the holidays over ; and how 
very hard that was! 

It was inevitable that Augustine should be 
caught. He was trustful and affectionate, and had 
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part | poetic nature, and the delicious influences did not 


never been familiar in young ladies’ society. Here 
was a caressing, impulsive young creature, pretty 
in his sight, a stranger, unprotected, and most 
unfortunately circumstanced, hanging on his words 
and looks, telling him, with her great varying dark 
eyes, that she worshipped him. She could have 
no interested motive, said he to himself. She 
knew that he was poor, and that his family were 
down in the world. In her own selfish, unrefined 
way, Jeanne did love him; loved him, though in 
her folly she had resolved to marry for riches, and 
believed that nothing could be easier in England ; 
loved him, though she intended to rid herself of 
him if he interfered with her advancement. She 
had never imagined any feeling so delicious as the 
certainty that his heart was entirely hers; she 
could think of nothing so intolerable as his bestow- 
ing a thought on another woman. When they 
parted on the day before his return to Loganstone, 
a tremendous rush of feeling overpowered every 
consideration. In a few soatinnte, Wunlet words, 
he implored her to have pity on him, and be true 
to him for ever; and weeping, clinging to him, 
she told him she lived but in his love. He had 
never dreamed that for him life could have any- 
thing so enchanting. To his prematurely chastened 
experience, it had seemed as, at the best, to be met 
with fortitude. He was in a new, vivid, unguessed- 
at world, while he listened to her fond tones, 
looked at her glowing face, felt her tears and 
caresses. How should he tread again his beaten 
track? Was all the happiness allotted him con- 
densed into that crisis? Thus he questioned, and 
checked a shiver, even then. 

That night Jeanne walked very long in the 
colonnade. A July full moon shone serenely on 
the beautiful bay ; glow-worms sparkled in the 
grass. But a few yards from her, the calm deep 
sea whispered to the rocks below; flowers made 
the still air fragrant; but the girl’s was not a 


teach her. Brooding over turbid thoughts, she 
walked to and fro till fatigue compelled her to 
stop. Leaning against the sill of the schoolroom 
window, she looked up, and out of herself. Her 
mind rambled somewhat in this way: ‘How 
Augustine would enjoy this! How different we 
are! I wonder why. We are both young, both 
unfortunate ; but we are no more alike than this 
calm is to a tempest.’ She started, for steps were 
stirring in the house. It was very unusual after 
midnight. That Mr Monsey was up great part of 
the night, was understood; but the room he called 
his study, and to which he betook himself in the 
—- was in a distant part of the house, and 
she never met him at night. The door opened, 
and he came out, intoxicated evidently, and 
malicious. 

* Ah, Mademoiselle, sorry to have disturbed you. 
Pleasant to be out this fine night. But where’s 
Young Pill-box? Hope I’ve not frightened him 
away. Sort of thing is charming ; used to be long 
ago, 1 know; but not quite proper, is it?’ 

‘I am afraid it is later than I thought it was, 
Mr Monsey. I will wish you good-night,’ 

‘Oh, pray, don’t. Can I find him for you? Not 
proper, as I said, but pleasant, io - I never 
spoil _ I’m not strait-laced ; only thing I’m 
oy about—hate popery. Had a priest 
ere a few weeks ago: won’t stand that sort of 
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thing. Sharp girl, very—said he was a miner ; but | 
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post-boy told landlady—stupid fellow.” Angry and 
terrified, she passed him, and went to her room. 

Three months later, haggard and weary, Augustine 
presented himself late one evening before his 
startled mother. His first words were: ‘Is my 
father in?’ and his next: ‘ Thank God, that he is not! 
for I am come home in disgrace—ruined, perhaps.’ 

The sweet eyes fixed on him expressed the 
fullest trust and sympathy, and it was no shrinking 
from increased temporal trouble, but deep affection, 
that made her voice tremble as she said: ‘ Never 
mind, my own child; I’m sure it’s not your fault. 
Don’t hurry to tell me, if it distresses you.’ 

‘But I must tell you before my father comes, if 
possible. Perhaps you have guessed that I am 
engaged to Jeanne Royer. I could not tell you 
sooner, because I knew you did not think well of 
her, and I cannot bear even a look that blames 
her, poor darling! Her lot is indeed hard, and 
excitement about her has worn me terribly. Her 
letters have been full of complainings, and a week 
ago one of them drove me nearly mad. She hinted 
that impertinence from that old ruffian Monsey 
was added to her troubles; that she ought not to 
remain in his house, yet knew not what to do.’ 
ze pean, drew a long breath, and set his teeth 

y together. ‘Of course, I have been utterly 
unfit for my work. I directed medicine wrong twice 
on Tuesday. Mr Hoskins made the best of it, and 
implored me to be careful. Yesterday, I sent an 
ounce of laudanum to old Mrs Penruddock, instead 
of a black dose; and if she had not known the 
smell, of course she would have taken it, and died. 
Nothing could be kinder than the Hoskinses. She 
cried ; and he said he would rather have lost his 
little finger, but that there was no help for it; 
that not only was his practice in danger, but the 
patients’ lives were; that whatever came of it 
afterwards, for the present I must leave him. So 
here I am, as if you have not enough to bear 
without this.’ 

She had stood behind him, that if her counten- 
ance expressed anguish, he might not see it; and 
she had passed her fingers soothingly through his 
bright curls, and sometimes laid her cheek on his 
head while he was speaking. When he had done, 
she drew him close to her bosom, and they wept 
together; but she felt that her os against 
Jeanne exceeded her pity for her child. She wished 
for a moment that she could hate her without 

inning, but all she said was: ‘ Let us thank God, 
«dear, that there is nothing worse, and try to bear 
it meekly, and hope for the best. Go to bed before 
your father comes. I will bring you tea. You are 
really ill, and I will tell him so, and all’. 

‘But he will storm at you—say it’s all your 
fault, perhaps.’ 

‘Never mind: I do not really care. I used to 
be afraid of him; I’m not now; and he is so 
uncertain, that he may take quite a different view.’ 

And so it proved. He expressed nothing but 
sympathy for Augustine, and evaporated whatever 
indignation he felt in the subjoined note to Mr 
Monsey : 

Dear Sirr—When I allowed myself to become 
a frequent guest at your table, I did not suspect 
that degradation of my family was involved in 
the acceptance of your hospitalities, and that the 
blandishments of a French governess were designed 
to ruin my son’s prospects. He is dismissed from 
the honourable though humble post which his 


father’s misfortunes made of moment to him, and 
he is come to add to the burden that presses on 
his mother’s heart. While I congratulate you and 
your tool on the success of your manceuvres, I beg 
to have it distinctly understood that my door is 
closed against you and every member of your 
household. A poor incumbent may possess the 
feelings of a gentleman, though he is not the 
younger son of a James’s baronet.—I remain, dear 
sir, yours truly, Marcus SECKER, 

When Mr Monsey had read the note, he went 
to find his wife, and sent for Jeanne. ‘You had 
better get rid of her, perhaps,’ he said, ‘I do not 
care much about this, whatever it may mean; 
though I think the girls ought to have a steady 
person. But she’s a concealed papist—and I have 
an objection to that sort of thing’ 

‘I do not care whether she goes or stays, but 
I must have some one; and the children are used 
to her, and fond of her, and I don’t know where 
to get any one else.’ 

© Where did you get her?’ 

‘ Suzanne found her out.’ 

‘The deuce she did! I did not know that.’ 

‘I don’t suppose you cared. Suzanne heard of 
her from her sister, who is Madame de Montansier’s 
maid. This girl was a protégée of Madame de 
Montansier’s. She has done very well.’ 

‘I never liked her” 

*No ; you don’t think her pretty. I do,’ 

When Jeanne entered, pale and hard, Mrs Monsey 
began : ‘Mr Monsey has had a very extraordinary 
letter from Mr Secker, from which it appears that 
his son is in some trouble, and that it is your fault. 
Mr Monsey wishes to know if you have anythi 
to say which we ought to know.’—Jeanne seem 
unable to speak ; and Mrs Monsey continued: ‘Of 
course @ person in your position is required to 
be steady ; and though Mr Secker is half mad, there 
must be some ground for so very strange a letter 
as he has written.’ 

‘You’d better make a clean breast of it, Made- 
moiselle,’ said Mr Monsey with a touch of the 
manner which had been so offensive one night in 
the colonnade. ‘Mr Secker desires that you will 
not enter his house again,’ 

She stood at bay her hands crossed and tightly 
clasped, resting on the table; her eyes darkening. 
her frame quivering. Mr and Mrs Monsey looked 
at her curiously. At last she spoke, very hoarsely : 
‘It seems to me, Madame, that I have nothing to 
say unless I know the charge hey me.’ 

‘You may read the note,’ said Mr Monsey, giving 
it to her. 

How she had longed for it! not venturing to 
hope for it—Was that all? Why, it was a 
triumph! There was a man in the world who 
had sacrificed everything for her! What signified 
anything else? Vanity, —. gratified, sent 
the blood to her face, raised her head, and 
strengthened her voice. ‘I am not ashamed of 
loving and being loved,’ she said firmly. 

‘ But your “ loving and being loved,” as you call 
it, uttered Mrs Monsey pettishly, ‘ought to have 
been better managed, so as not to bring impertinent 
letters on us. Besides, I have a great regard for 
Mr Secker, and I do not choose to have him 
annoyed by any one in my house.’ 

‘I can only say, Madame, that I do not know 
= Mr Secker means, but that I am affianced to 
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Mr Monsey left the room whistling. 

‘You are very foolish, went on Mrs Monsey. 
‘If even the young man does not change his mind— 
and of course he will—he has not a chance of 
marrying for years, and I am not surprised that his 
father is angry. You must understand that I do 
not choose my daughters to be made aware of this 
exceedingly silly affair. The longer young ladies 
are kept ignorant of such things, the better. 

Jeanne longed to laugh mockingly, and her lip 
curled as she replied: ‘Madame may rely on my 
respecting their simplicity—May I go now, 
Madame ?” 

‘Yes. I don’t think I’ve anything more to say 
at present.’ 

Monsey wrote : 

My pear Str—I am at a loss to infer more 
from your note than that my amiable young friend 
Augustine is in some difficulty. Well, ‘ boys will 
7 and we were boys ourselves once. I hope 
there will be nothing to prevent his coming with 
you to dine with us to-morrow. — Yours, very 
truly, ArtHuR Monsey. 

Mr Secker was furious, and replied : 

Dear Srr—My son and I will not dine with 
ou to-morrow. Gentlemanlike tact is one thing ; 
ow vulgar cunning another—Yours truly, 

Makcus SECKER. 

Mr Monsey thought if he could prolong the 
correspondence, it would be worth publishing, but 
Mr Secker vouchsafed no answer to his second 
note, which follows : 

My pear Srr—I agree with you fully, and am 
really sorry you won't come. I have a capital 
turbot.—Yours, very truly, ArTtHUR MonsEy. 

Jeanne had to return to the schoolroom, and 
teach for an hour, then to take her pupils to walk. 
She could do —— till after the early dinner, 
when they went to their mother for a while, and 
she was free. Then she wrote : 


My very mMucH Betovep—You are in trouble, 
and you have not told it to me. [I find it 
from a cruel note of your father’s to Mr Monsey ; 
he gave it to me to read, and asked what it 
meant. It says that I have ruined you—I, who 
would die to save you; that I must not go to 
the house—I, who am languishing to see you. 
What has vy gone Where shall we meet? 
Write to me, I conjure you, by the post. I go to 
the office with this—I fear to trust any one. Oh, 
why are we so unhappy? We, so young? And 

ou are good—so good—too good ior our poor 
oving EANNE. 

How, indeed, was she to see him? And why had 
he not written to her for several days? She must 
see him—must know thoroughly the extent of her 
aif over him. She had meant him to be jealous; 

ut not to drive him to desperation. What had he 
done? She wished she had not implied the lie 
about Mr Monsey. Of course, she knew—no 
woman ever gauged her effect better—that Mr 
Monsey thought no more about her than she 
thought about him. But how could she explain it 
all away? Augustine was very innocent and un- 
suspicious. Perhaps he would believe her if she 
said that she had taken alarm too easily—that 
French notions respecting the propriety to be 
observed towards young girls were so rigid that 


she contrive to see him? He would never enter 
Mr Monsey’s house, believing him to be a rascal ; 
and after her experience of his sneering jocularity, 
she dared not ask Augustine to meet her at night, 
as, French proprieties notwithstanding, she other- 
wise certainly would have done. 


MY BEECH CLUMP. 


Sort sunshine floods a peaceful world, 
And flames above the wold; 

The forest-sprays gleam half-uncurled, 
Tipped each with lambent gold. 


But most the grand old beeches take 
A fuller, warmer glow, 

Whereat old memories awake, 
Sweet fancies bud and blow. 


How oft, in many a bygone May, 
For men long dead, their sheen 
Brightened the dusky woodland way 
With curving breadths of green! 


And shook, ’twixt many a summer sun, 
In graceful checkered shades-— 

The ringdove’s haunt, the squirrel’s run, 
When Autumn strewed the glades. 


Their knotted roots type earnest will, 
That holds its purpose fast; 

Their monstrous arms may bend, but still 
Regain their place at last. 


Each bough for me—each dancing spray — 
With happy dreams is bright ; 

I love their murmurs through the day, 
Their rustling through the night. 


A boy, I clomb each mighty head, 
And ‘neath their shadow slept, 

Tints from their golden Autumn shed, 
O’er youth’s fond visions crept. 


Ye cherished trees ! may many a swain 
Beneath you tell his grief, 

And in your magic find his pain 
From Nature wins relief. 


No axe shall cut, no knife shall lop 
Or bole or spreading arm ; 

Spare, winds, each venerable top! 
Here, tempests, breathe no harm ! 


Endeared to home and homely life, 
Ye share my hope, my fear ; 

Wave gently, when I quit earth’s strife, 
Above your poet’s bier ! 

And murmur mournful dirges low, 
And shiver in the breeze ; 

And as new Summers come and go, 
New generations please ; 


And influence ev’ry thoughtful mind, 
And move each kindly breast 

In Nature and her joys to find 
Contentment, patience, rest ! 
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